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labour at the expense of journeymen. When not a necessary preliminary
to exercising a trade it was often the cheapest and most convenient way
of learning it. Again, apprenticeship was often the legal sanction of
child labour, a binding by indenture for a term of years to some occu-
pation in which it was not pretended that any industrial training was
given or any future livelihood secured. This was blind-alley employ-
ment at its worst.
According to eighteenth-century practice in London, parish ap-
prenticeship might conceivably fall into any one of these industrial
classes, though the poor boy, whether bound by his parents or the
parish, was unlikely to get into any but the less skilled and the badly-
paid branches of trade. The object was to provide an immediate
maintenance for the child in return for its labour and the available
occupations were those where the fee was low because the master was
poor or because child labour was profitable. In London the City
companies were comparatively little concerned with industrial ap-
prenticeship in general and with that of poor children in particular.
Industry progressively left the City for the out-parishes, and the
freedom of the City was chiefly sought by those who wished to open
shops there. Therefore, though industrial apprenticeship was general,
in a majority of cases it was not entered upon through the medium of a
City company. Unless in exceptional circumstances indeed the parish
child could not be bound according to the custom of London, as his
apprenticeship usually began before the age of fourteen, and lasted till
twenty-four. Any person, master or journeyman, man or woman,
housekeeper or lodger, who would undertake to provide food, lodging
and instruction, sometimes also clothes, medicines and washing, could
take an apprentice, all the earnings of the apprentice, whether for the
master or a third person, being the property of the master.
The treatment of the child, whether bound by his parents or the
parish, the food, lodging, work, the kind of instruction and the
'reasonableness* of the correction that might be inflicted, all varied
according to the fee that had been paid and the age of the apprentice -
the very early binding being the special disadvantage of the poor child*32
There was an infinite gradation from the child bound simply as a
domestic drudge to the boy bound to an 'eminent master* in a highly-
skilled handicraft or the young man bound to a mercantile business.